Chapter Two 


Putting the Word Dyke on the Map: Judy Grahn 


Judy Grahn’s paean to Sappho, The Highest Apple: Sappho and the Lesbian 
Poetic Tradition, traces the influence on twentieth-century lesbians of the sev- 
enth-century B.C.E. poet who gave modern Western culture “two of our most 
important names... Lesbian and Sapphic” (xxi). For her part, the working- 
class-identified Grahn has said that she wants to follow in Sappho’s footsteps, 
“to be remembered as someone who helped put the word dyke on the map.”! 
Grahn writes that Mary Carruthers’s essay “The Re-Vision of the Muse: 
Adrienne Rich, Audre Lorde, Judy Grahn, Olga Broumas,” published in 
1983, “positively influenced” The Highest Apple (Grahn, Highest Apple, xix); 
however, Carruthers’s genealogy of lesbian-feminist poetry contradicts both 
Grahn’s account of recent lesbian history and evidence of foundational writ- 
ing and activism by working-class/lesbians of color early in the movement. 
Carruthers begins her definitional study of “Lesbian poetry” with Adri- 
enne Rich because, she writes, “it is impossible not to. Adrienne Rich was an 
active influence in some way on all the other three writers” (“Re-Vision,” 
296). Certainly, by the early 1980s Rich was central to lesbian-feminist 
poetry and to lesbian feminism in general, but in the late 1960s and early 
1970s—when Grahn wrote, performed, and originally published Edward the 
Dyke and Other Poems, The Common Woman, She Who, and _A Woman Is Talk- 
ing to Death—Rich was an influential feminist poet who had not yet pub- 
lished explicitly lesbian work. Judy Grahn was to lesbian feminism in the late 
1960s and early 1970s what Rich became in the late 1970s and early 1980s. 
Grahn was a member of the Gay Women’s Liberation Group, the first les- 
bian-feminist collective on the West Coast, founded around 1969. The col- 
lective established the first women’s bookstore, A Woman’s Place, and the 
first all-woman press, the Women’s Press Collective (Case, “Judy Grahn’s,” 
49), which “devoted itself exclusively to work by lesbians disfranchised by 
race or class” (Harris, “Introduction,” xxxi). Grahn’s poems, circulated in 
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periodicals, performances, chapbooks, and by word of mouth, were founda- 
tional documents of lesbian feminism. Her work enjoyed a wide under- 
ground readership before 1975 (Larkin, “Taking Risks,” 92), although it did 
not reach commercial audiences until the late 1970s. Collected as The Work 
of a Common Woman in 1978, the poems were published first by Diana Press 
(a small lesbian-feminist press into which the Women’s Press Collective was 
incorporated in the early 1970s), then the New York publishing house St. 
Martin’s Press, and finally by Crossing Press. According to Carl Morse and 
Joan Larkin, “Grahn’s work, both as legendary poet and independent pub- 
lisher, fueled the explosion of lesbian poetry that began in the 70s” (Morse 
and Larkin, Gay and Lesbian, 140). 

Carruthers cites Rich’s introduction to Grahn’s collection, The Work of a 
Common Woman, as evidence of Rich's influence on Grahn’s poetry, and 
Grahn herself has acknowledged Rich, among others, as important to the 
development of her work. What Carruthers fails to note, however, is that 
Rich was moved to write the introduction to The Work of a Common Woman 
because of the impact of Grahn’s work on her own poetry years earlier. In 
Rich’s introduction, “Power and Danger: The Work of a Common Woman by 
Judy Grahn,” Rich describes weeping when she first read Grahn’s “A Woman 
Is Talking to Death” in 1974: “I knew in an exhausted kind of way that what 
had happened to me was irreversible. All I could do with it at that point was 
lie down and sleep, let . . . the knowledge that was accumulating in my life, 
the poem I had just read, go on circulating in my bloodstream” (9). The most 
clear evidence that Grahn influenced Rich’s later work is Rich’s adoption of 
the term “common” from Grahn’s widely circulated chapbook of poems, The 
Common Woman (1969), in The Dream of a Common Language: Poems, 
1974-1977 (1978) “where it was greatly broadened by new phrases” (Grahn, 
Highest Apple, 73). 

Carruthers’s beginning with Rich reflects contemporary assessments of 
lesbian poetry and politics and is inconsistent with the history of lesbian- 
feminist publishing and literary influences. In The Highest Apple, Grahn 
“credit[s] as influences” Rich, Olga Broumas, Paula Gunn Allen, and Audre 
Lorde—“beginning about 1977, except for Lorde, whose work I was begin- 
ning to know and utterly love by 1971” (emphasis added). The point here is 
not to suggest that Grahn is somehow “better” or “more lesbian-feminist” 
than Rich because her prominence within lesbian feminism preceded Rich's. 
However, the starting point for a study of lesbian feminism greatly deter- 
mines the themes of that study. When the movement, or even only its poetry, 
is seen as beginning with or centering on Adrienne Rich, then the movement 
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and its poetry are likely to reflect a white middle-class bias. Focusing on 
Grahn trains the spotlight onto the working-class materialist politics that 
were more prevalent among white women in the lesbian-feminist and 
women’s liberation movements in the late 1960s and early 1970s than in the 
predominantly white cultural feminism of the late 1970s and early 1980s. 

Early on, the women’s movement and lesbian feminism were informed by 
the class consciousness and materialist analysis inherited from prevailing left- 
ist movements of the 1960s. One dominant strain of feminism followed 
Marxist socialism and defined women’s struggle in terms of class oppression.” 
Various writings by working-class-identified lesbians, not necessarily associ- 
ated with socialist-feminist publications and organizations, were widely cir- 
culated among lesbians in the early 1970s, mostly in feminist and lesbian 
newspapers such as Furies, the Lesbian Tide, Spectre, and Focus. Diana Press 
published the anthology Class and Feminism in 1974 and a collection of Rita 
Mae Brown's essays, A Plain Brown Rapper, in 1976; the Women’s Press Col- 
lective published working-class-identified books such as Sharon Isabell’s Yes- 
terdays Lessons in the early 1970s. In an interview conducted in 1984, Grahn 
commented on the “heavy materialism of political consciousness” in the 
1960s and seventies, noting that “as a longtime movement activist” she “was 
very materially oriented” (Abbott, “Judy Grahn,” 47). 

While the rhetoric of class consciousness was prominent in white lesbian 
writing of the early 1970s, by the late 1970s liberal and cultural feminism had 
subsumed the more radically leftist voice. Class issues reemerged in the radi- 
cal writing of women of color, which began to be published frequently in the 
early and mid 1980s. Joan Gibbs and Sara Bennett’s self-published op Rank- 
ing: A Collection of Articles on Racism and Classism in the Lesbian Community 
(1980) marks the transition from white socialist feminism to a feminism of 
women of color that focuses on classism and racism as well as sexism and 
homophobia. This Bridge Called My Back (1981) includes a section “On Cul- 
ture, Class, and Homophobia,” Home Girls: A Black Feminist Anthology (1983) 
reprints the black socialist feminist statement of the Combahee River Col- 
lective, and Audre Lorde’s 1984 Sister Outsider reprints her essay “Age, Race, 
Class, and Sex,” among others that touch on classism as well as racism, sex- 
ism, and homophobia. Presumably egged on by the radical writing of women 
of color, white lesbians once again took up the topic of class in the pages of 
newspapers and journals in the late 1980s. Lesbian Ethics and Sinister Wisdom 
both published special issues on class in the early 1990s, and working-class- 
identified writers such as Joan Nestle and Dorothy Allison were much more 
prominent in the 1990s than they had been in the early 1980s. 
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A Poem Before Its Time: “The Psychoanalysis of Edward the Dyke” 


Judy’s Grahn’s well-known cycle of love poems to the working-class woman, 
The Common Woman, was written in one night in 1969, during a time when 
Grahn was in a consciousness-raising group and “the early women’s libera- 
tion movement had already caught us in its mind-changing net” (Grahn, 
“Red,” 543). As such, The Common Woman belongs in the context of a bud- 
ding feminist and lesbian political community. But Grahn wrote her first 
working-class-identified lesbian work, “The Psychoanalysis of Edward the 
Dyke,” in 1964 and 1965,4 before the women’s liberation movement had 
gained widespread participation or national attention. She considered her 
“little satire about a woman and her psychiatrist” to be “unpublishable,” not 
only because of its lesbian content, but because of its working-class empha- 
sis as well (“Judy Grahn,” 1983, 96; Seajay, “Women-in-Print Movement,” 
20; Grahn, Work, 24). The Ladder, published by the lesbian social and polit- 
ical group Daughters of Bilitis, was the only regularly publishing lesbian 
magazine at the time, and DOB’s politics were decidedly middle class. In a 
1990 interview Grahn reported that she “was pretty sure The Ladder wouldn't 
take [“Edward the Dyke”] so I didn’t even try” (Seajay, “Women-in-Print 
Movement,” 20). Grahn had read the Ladder often enough to know that the 
magazine regularly published articles and short stories that vilified the sort of 
working-class dyke personified by Edward and exhorted readers to conform 
to feminine societal norms. 

DOB was very much concerned with winning over the psychiatric estab- 
lishment that “Edward” viciously satirizes. In this regard DOB was similar 
to its male counterpart, the Mattachine Society, which after an initial period 
of political radicalism was “primarily interested in winning acceptance on 
the mainstream’s own terms. . . . They preferred to rely on ‘experts’ rather 
than on political organizing to plead their cause.” While Mattachine and 
DOB were too conservative for early radicals, they nonetheless remained too 
radical for most lesbians and gay men in the late 1950s and early 1960s, when 
“only the most intrepid would consider joining” either group, as historian 
Martin Duberman notes (Stonewall, 77-78). Despite the groups’ small mem- 
berships, however, Duberman points out that gay and lesbian “resistance to 
oppression did not begin at Stonewall in 1969” (99). Grahn herself was 
among some fifteen conservatively dressed protesters picketing in front of 
the White House with Mattachine in 1965 (Lunde, “Judy Grahn,” 237). 

Radical as DOB and Mattachine seemed at the time, the Ladder had 
never published anything like the satiric, antiestablishment humor of “The 
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Psychoanalysis of Edward the Dyke,” a parody of a butch dyke’s visit to her 
sadistic psychiatrist. As a misfit six-foot-four-inch lesbian, Edward seeks help 
assimilating into straight society. Dr. Merlin Knox proposes surgery, hor- 
mone therapy, and violent behavior modification—the therapeutic wizardry 
of the mid twentieth century- 


to turn Edward into “exactly the little girl 
we've always wanted you to be” (Work, 27). Edward is awash in sentimental, 
nearly incoherent images of loving women: “Love flowers pearl. . . . Lips 
chewing oysters without grimy sand or whiskers. Pastry. Gingerbread. 
Warm, sweet bread. Cinnamon toast poetry” ( Work, 27). Dr. Knox counters 
her images of “strawberries” and “lemon cream pie” with institutional accu- 
sations of “Narcissism,” “Masochism, Sadism. Admit you want to kill your 
mother. . . . Admit you want to possess your father. . . . Admit you have a 
smegmatic personality.” By the end of the session Edward is overcome and 
pronounces herself “vile”; she leaves the psychiatrist’s office “tonguing” a 
phallic lollipop he has given to her (Work, 30). Dr. Knox is cruel, profes- 
sional, and mainly concerned with his large bank account (as in Fort Knox); 
Edward is vulnerable, hard-working, and willing to pay for the help she has 
been convinced that she needs. Neither Edward nor Dr. Knox knows how to 
make Edward into a well-adjusted lesbian—the goal that DOB hoped to 
achieve with the cooperation of mainstream institutions such as psycho- 
analysis—because no role models or community exist in the world of the 
poem to support such an identity. 

As a working-class, butch “dyke,” Edward does not fit into the middle- 
class world of the professional psychiatrist, and as a lesbian she fails to fit his 
heterosexual paradigm of mental health. When Edward describes her “real 
date”—which Dr. Knox calls “our experiment we arranged for you”—it 
becomes clear, in the terms of the old saw, that you can dress Edward up, but 
you can't take her anywhere. Edward’s description of preparing for the date 
is characteristically wry: “Well I bought a dress and a wig and a girdle and a 
squeezy bodice. I did unspeakable things to my armpits with a razor. I had 
my hair done and my face done and my nails done. My roast done. My 
bellybutton done” (Work, 28-29). Until commanded to buy them by Dr. 
Knox, Edward does not own any of the trappings of conventional feminin- 
ity (either heterosexual or lesbian femme). To Dr. Knox’s assumption, “And 
then you felt truly feminine,” Edward rejoins, “I felt truly immobilized. I 
could no longer run, walk bend stoop move my arms or spread my feet 
apart” (Work, 29). Edward requires her body to be useful, to work, while Dr. 
Knox demands that it be grotesquely ornamental. The psychiatrist’s pre- 
scription results in both physical injury and psychological torment when 
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Edward’s weight drives her three-inch spiked heels “all the way into the thick 
carpet and [I] could no longer move. . . . you must understand that my 
underwear was terribly binding and the room was hot. . . . So I fainted. I 
didn’t mean to, | just did. That’s how I got my ankles broken” ( Work, 29). Dr. 
Knox interprets Edward’s failed date as “Penis Envy, which showed when you 
deliberately castrated your date by publicly embarrassing him” (Work, 30). 

As Adrienne Rich explains in the introduction to The Work of a Common 
Woman, Edward is a victim of her own isolation and romanticism, which 
leave her vulnerable to the brutality of the psychoanalyst. 


Because Edward has no sense of her love for women as anything but 
utopian, individual and personal, she has no resistance to “treatment,” in 
fact seeks it out; she is easily turned against herself. The warning of 
“Edward the Dyke” (and it is a serious one, couched in an apparently witty 
and lighthearted fable) is that if you unquestioningly accept one piece of 
the culture that despises and fears you, you are vulnerable to other pieces. 
“ » 

(“Power and Danger,” 13-14) 


Unlike Edward, Grahn of course understands this; she has a sense of com- 
munity and identity defined by the word dyke, of which Edward seems only 
vaguely aware. Edward is cognizant of her sexual orientation, and she also 
knows its name. The narrator of the poem calls the protagonist “Edward the 
Dyke” in the opening of the poem; in the sixth paragraph Edward refers to 
herself as “really only a harmless dyke” when she is accosted in “the powder 
room of a department store [by] three middle-aged housewives [who] 
thought I was a man” (Work, 26). Edward’s claiming of the derogatory term 
is ineffective as a political stance, however, because she performs it in isola- 
tion—a situation analogous, perhaps, to Grahn’s inability to publish the 
poem before the advent of lesbian feminism. Edward has a protorevolution- 
ary sense of her sexuality, but no way to act upon it. In addition to “cinna- 
mon toast poetry,” Edward tells Dr. Knox that homosexuality means “justice 
equality higher wages. Independent angel song. It means I can do what I 
want” (Work, 27). That is, it would mean those things if she weren't vulner- 
able to her psychoanalyst, who stands in for society's homophobia. 
Although Edward is at the mercy of her psychiatrist, Grahn and her read- 
ers were openly rebelling against the institutionalized sexism and homopho- 
bia he represents. When the Women’s Press Collective published “Edward 
the Dyke” in 1971, in Edward the Dyke and Other Poems, it was enthusiasti- 
cally received by lesbian feminists who were then forming identity and com- 
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munity with the help of writers and activists like Grahn. The poem was a 
first, riotously humorous, and feminist literary challenge to the power that 
the psychiatric establishment had wielded for so many years. 

In 1964, “Edward the Dyke” was unpublishable in the straight world 
because of its lesbianism and seemed to Grahn unpublishable in the lesbian 
magazine the Ladder because of its working-class challenge to the medical 
establishment. Grahn writes in Te Work of a Common Woman that she chose 
the title of the poem so that “people had to say the word dyke” (Work, 24). 
Edward the Dyke and Other Poems forms a bridge between the working-class 
lesbian culture in which Grahn came out in the 1950s and the lesbian-femi- 
nist political culture she worked to create, which attracted many middle- 
class women in the 1970s. Grahn published the book for a lesbian audience 
in the context of a separatist movement she played a part in establishing 
(“Judy Grahn,” 1983, 98). It was not the straight world she was forcing to say 
the word dyke; it was the lesbian community. Historians Elizabeth Lapovsky 
Kennedy and Madeline D. Davis explain that working-class lesbians in the 
1950s did not refer to themselves as “dykes.” Dyke was a derogatory term used 
against them by straight people and “by more upwardly mobile lesbians to 
indicate the crudeness of rough bar lesbians” (Boots of Leather, 68). In the 
mid sixties, then, the title “Edward the Dyke” was, among other things, a 
response to class oppression perpetrated by other lesbians. 

By the early 1970s, when “Edward the Dyke” was published and per- 
formed, a poem about a “dyke” was empowering to a nascent movement of 
lesbian feminists, both working and middle class. Grahn explains, “Lesbians 
had never heard the word dyke used in a performance, in any kind of legiti- 
mate way. They'd only heard it used as an underground or as a cuss word used 
to make them feel bad. So to hear it said out loud by someone who was stand- 
ing up in front with a microphone was just thrilling to them” (Aal, “Judy 
Grahn on Women’s Poetry,” 73). Edward the Dyke “was not the first time the 
word “Lesbian” had appeared in poetry, but probably no poetry book ever had 
‘dyke’ in it.” Grahn calls the term a “magical underground taboo word” 
(Grahn, Highest Apple, 30). Like queer, reclaimed on a mass-movement scale 
in the nineties, dyke was taken up by lesbians in the seventies. 

Joan Larkin points out the irony of discussing Grahn’s poetry in “academic 
language,” since Grahn herself is so thoroughly “committed to writing of and 
to ‘The Common Woman” (92). “The Psychoanalysis of Edward the Dyke” 
hardly fits conventional definitions of poetry at all; it is, by most standards, a 
(very) short story. Grahn comments on the form of the poem in the preface 
to “Edward” that appears in Te Work of a Common Woman: “By insisting that 
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‘Edward’ was a poem, I was telling myself that women must define what our 
poetry is. I believe this about every other aspect of our lives also” (Work, 24). 
Insisting that a story is a poem reinforces the parallel move of insisting that 
material not typically deemed suitable for poetry (and certainly not for pub- 
lication) makes a new kind of poetry, if a community of women says it does. 
By the early 1970s, that community existed, in part called forth by the 
performances of poets like Grahn. The Common Woman poems literally 
became part of community institutions and lesbian-feminist culture, as 
Grahn reports: “They were reprinted hundreds of thousands of times, were 
put to music, danced, used to name various women’s projects, quoted and 
then misquoted in a watered-down fashion for use on posters and T-shirts” 
(Work, 60). In 1980, Grahn told interviewer John Felstiner that “The Com- 
mon Woman poems spread: the last time I counted them was about eight 
years ago, and they had been reprinted half a million times from Canada to 
Australia and to Germany” (“Judy Grahn,” 1983, 97). Sue-Ellen Case 
explains that the development of lesbian and feminist publishers and book- 
stores created “a place for lesbians to find their own literature and to meet 
informally” as well as “a performance site for readings of the works”: 


a site where the community began to form around this literature which 
shared its values and its metaphors. In this way, the voice of the lesbian 
feminist poet helped to produce as well as to be produced by the growing 
sense of a “common voice” or communal voice. The voice was marked by 
its own history and created a history for the grass roots community. . . . To 
some extent, these authors [such as Grahn] become characters or personae 
of their community. The readings become communal celebrations. (“Judy 
Grahn’s Gynopoetics,” 50) 


Diane Lunde and Liana Borghi agree with Case’s assessment of the impor- 
tance of Grahn’s (and other poets’) work to the formation of lesbian com- 
munity. Lunde writes that Grahn’s poetry creates “communal bonding” 
(“Judy Grahn,” 241), and Borghi describes how the community, in turn, 
grants “authority” to its poets (“Between,” 68). The interchange between 
poet and community is related to Carruthers’s concept of lesbian-feminist 
poets’ creation of a “Lesbian civitas’ (Carruthers, “Re-Vision,” 304), which 
Grahn takes up in The Highest Apple, asserting the paramount importance of 
lesbian poetry to the movement (xviii, xxi, 56, 71). 

Margot Gayle Backus interprets Grahn’s long elegiac poem, “A Woman Is 
Talking to Death,” as a calling “into being [of] a unified human communi- 
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tas, a ‘we’ capable of containing and healing the divisions between subject 
positions that the capitalist appropriation of human labor, emotions, time, 
and lives has represented as natural and desirable. Grahn invokes a living, 
intersubjective community” (“Grahn and the Lesbian Invocational,” 835). 
Grahn herself writes that poets build community by “making cross connec- 
tions and healing the torn places in the social fabric of myth we have all 
inherited, but that the outcast especially inherits” (Highest Apple, 84). (As a 
committed activist in the 1970s, Grahn clearly also believed that poets build 
community by founding and contributing to various grassroots institutions 
and political actions.) Grahn conceives of herself as a poet in a community 
of lesbians and of other lesbian poets developing “a new voice . . . a new 
women’s literature” (Aal, “Judy Grahn on Women’s Poetry,” 76). 

Before this community emerged, Grahn and her character Edward the 
Dyke appeared to number among “the Nat Turners of the world,” in Duber- 
man’s phrase: 


Resistance to oppression takes on the confident form of political organiz- 
ing only after a certain critical mass of collective awareness of oppression, 
and a determination to end it, has been reached. There are always isolated 
individuals who prefigure that awareness, who openly rebel before the 
oppressed community of which they are a part can offer them significant 
support and sustenance. These individuals—the Nat Turners of the 
world—are in some sense transhistorical: They have somehow never been 
fully socialized into the dominant ideology, into its prescriptions and lim- 


itations; they exist apart, a form of genius. (Stonewall, 75) 


Humorless Lesbians and Other Misrepresentations 


By the early 1970s, a growing community of lesbian feminists, which 
included Judy Grahn, was in dead earnest about fomenting revolution. Far 
from the stereotypical “humorless” feminist or lesbian, however, Grahn is 
among the funniest of contemporary American poets. Her broad use of 
humor—described in turns as “raucous,” “macabre” (Martinez, “Poetry,” 
49), anarchic (Backus, “Grahn and the Lesbian Invocational,” 816), “witty 
and lighthearted” (Rich, “Power and Danger,” 14)—itself redefines what is 
appropriate to serious poetry. Inez Martinez writes that “the dominant tone 
and voice of [Grahn’s] poems consists of deflating male supremacy through 
humor, and of taking her place among the imperfect” (49). But despite the 
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prevalence of wit in Grahn’s poetry, critical writing about her work tends to 
focus on her long, weighty poem, “A Woman Is Talking to Death.” (Mar- 
tinez sees “grim and desperately puzzled” humor in the poem’s parodic ele- 
ments [49]. In addition, the narrator not only talks to but in the end defi- 
antly laughs at death—“Hey you death / ho and ho poor death” [ll. 
466—67|—but humor in the common sense is hardly the dominant tone of 
the elegiac poem.) 

In “Judy Grahn and the Lesbian Invocational Elegy,” Margot Gayle 
Backus paraphrases Celeste Schenck’s argument that “the elegy has func- 
tioned in the European tradition as the form that best signals a writer’s seri- 
ous career aspirations as a poet” (“Grahn and the Lesbian Invocational,” 
817).° Perhaps critics are drawn to “A Woman Is Talking to Death” because 
of the lofty status of the elegist; the poem helps place lesbian-feminist poetry 
on the cultural and academic map. Carruthers, similarly, emphasizes the 
“unaccustomed voice, that of epic” taken on by some lesbian poets in the 
1970s (“Re-Vision,” 299-300). The allure of lesbian elegy or epic for aca- 
demics schooled in canonical forms and approaches to literature may be 
intensified by the conscious eschewing of traditional forms by many lesbian- 
feminist poets. According to Elly Bulkin’s introduction to the 1981 anthol- 
ogy, Lesbian Poetry, only those lesbian poets “who began to write long before 
the existence of the women’s movement . . . worked in a world of traditional 
(white bourgeois male) academic values relating to every facet of poetry—its 
style, its structure, its subject, its audience” (xxiii-xxiv).° Bulkin categorizes 
early seventies lesbian poetry as “deliberately, perhaps even defiantly, ‘anti- 
poetic” (xxvii), citing Grahn’s Common Woman poems as an example of 
poetry that was part of a new “tradition that was anti-literary, anti-intellec- 
tual, anti-hierarchical” (xxvi). Backus justifies her focus on the decidedly 
poetic, carefully structured “A Woman Is Talking to Death” in political 
terms, by stating that the poem “has had an electrifying theoretical and prac- 
tical impact on many of its readers and listeners” (“Grahn and the Lesbian 
Invocational,” 816). 

Less appreciative reviewers than Backus have dismissed Grahn’s work 
either on the grounds that it is too polemical or too frivolous, or sometimes 
because it is both. Clayton Eshleman, reviewing The Work of a Common 
Woman in the Los Angeles Times Book Review, deems Grahn’s work pre- 
dictable, limited by what he considers Grahn’s refusal to “allow contradiction 
or confusion.” At the same time that he accuses Grahn of taking her femi- 
nism too seriously, Eshleman delivers the backhanded compliment that 
Grahn’s “best writing in this collection [is] in the genre of the Spoon River 
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Anthology’—at once equating Grahn’s work with relatively unimportant 
“genre” writing (compared to the cultural significance of great elegy or epic, 
for example) and asserting that the genre is made to bear a ponderously 
weighty subject matter. Not surprisingly, Eshleman entirely ignores “A 
Woman Is Talking to Death,” and he also neglects to mention—perhaps 
because he cannot understand?—Grahn’s pointedly humorous writing. 
(This suggests one derivation of the humorless feminist stereotype: misogy- 
nists simply do not get the joke.) Eshleman makes clear that he wishes he 
could like Grahn’s writing, as testified by his self-conscious presentation of 
liberal feminist sympathies early in the review; but he is unable to take her 
work on its own terms, and it fails to match up to the traditional standards 
he implies but fails to reveal. 

Eshleman’s review, published in 1985, projects an attitude oddly similar to 
more recent queer hostility toward so-called politically correct lesbian femi- 
nism. While self-defined “queer” women of the 1990s presumably know bet- 
ter than to think that all lesbians or all feminists are humorless, the prevalent 
assumption that all lesbian feminists take themselves too seriously ignores the 
humor and joie de vivre of sensibilities like Grahn’s. This is not to say that a 
“typical” queer theorist would be dismissive of Grahn’s work per se; rather, 
queer writing that pointedly stereotypes and denigrates lesbian feminism 
necessarily ignores important lesbian-feminist work in order to construct 
derogatory generalizations. Where some only want to see rigidity against 
which to define their own postmodern playfulness, many feminist commen- 
tators have looked to Grahn (among others) and seen movement. 

Again and again, appreciative critics and reviewers refer to the power of 
Grahn’s poetry to “transform.” Rich writes that the word transformation best 
describes the goal of feminism and feminist poetry like hers and Grahn’s; 
unlike ““revolutiom [which] has become not only a dead relic of Leftism, but 
a key to the dead-endedness of male politics,” transformation is “a process 
which will leave neither surfaces nor depths unchanged, which enters soci- 
ety at the most essential level of the subjugation of women and nature by 
men. We begin to conceive a planet on which both women and nature might 
coexist as the She Who we encounter in Judy Grahn’s poems” (Rich, “Power 
and Danger,” 7-8). Lunde considers Grahn’s “feminist vision of personal and 
social transformation” to be one of her basic themes, which are “inseparable” 
from “her transformation of language” (“Judy Grahn,” 238). Carruthers 
writes that the “energy” of lesbian-feminist poetry “springs . . . from the per- 
ception that women together and in themselves have a power which is trans- 
formative.” She sees a special role for lesbian-feminist poets in this transfor- 
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mation because “in order to recover their power women need to move psy- 
chically and through metaphor to a place beyond the well-traveled routes of 
patriarchy and all its institutions, especially its linguistic and rhetorical ones” 
(“Re-Vision,” 294). 

As an architect of lesbian feminism, Grahn indeed played a key role in 
transforming earlier conceptions of “the lesbian” and the language used to 
pathologize her. Close attention to Grahn’s work should also transform cur- 
rent stereotypes of “the lesbian feminist”; the poetry presents a much more 
diverse community of lesbians than is presumed to have been active and/or 
represented in the 1970s. Grahn transforms the pejorative words dyke and 
queer by recontextualizing them (twenty years before the rise of queer theory 
and the invention of the annual Dyke March on the eve of Gay Pride), 
expands and undoes the meaning of “common” as it relates to class, and 
reevaluates what love means for women—by inverting language and seem- 
ingly predictable situations, by laughing in the face of adversity, by invent- 
ing new fables and myths. 

Grahn frequently works her transformations of meaning by humorously 
presenting the unexpected; both the joke and the political impact of some of 
her funnier poems turn on a punch line. As Rich writes in her introduction 
to The Work of a Common Woman, “Language is the key” (“Power and Dan- 
ger,” 14). A succinct example of Grahn’s use of humor is this brief poem from 


She Who: 


parting on the left, 
parting on the right, 
braiding. (Work, 82) 


Grahn wittily turns the fraught political divisiveness implied by the first two 
lines into an intimate, usually female activity, braiding. At the same time she 
suggests a metaphor for conceiving a way out of political disarray. If a 
womans hair is unruly, or mussed, she might braid it to smooth it out and 
keep it in place; an adult might braid the hair of a young girl for the same 
reason. In African American women’s literature in particular, women braid- 
ing each other’s hair has figured as an intimate, sometimes homoerotic act 
(e.g., The Color Purple, Beloved). Grahn is suggesting that the complex prob- 
lem of political factionalization might be solved by learning a simple lesson 
from the domestic world of women, so often infantilized by allegedly sophis- 
ticated men operating in the public sector. The poem can be read as a gentle 
reminder to political women to draw on the lessons and connections of all 
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the parts of their lives, and perhaps as an assertion to misogynist political 
men of the superiority of women’s quotidian expertise at solving knotty 
problems. 

“If you lose your lover,” from Edward the Dyke and Other Poems, also relies 
on a punch line, as it wittily continues the antiromantic reappraisal of love 
begun in the book’s title poem (Work, 43). Whereas Edward describes the 
sensations and emotions of being in love, this poem describes the loss of love 
with similarly overwrought images: 


If you lose your lover 

rain hurt you. blackbirds 
brood over the sky trees 

burn down everywhere brown 
rabbits run under 

car wheels. should your 


body cry? ... (Il. 1-7) 


The narrator answers the self-indulgent, romanticized first half of the poem 
with a pragmatism calling for self-esteem, self-reliance, and a rejection of the 
debilitating version of love (won and lost) that plays a part in subjugating 
women: 


... to feel such 

blue and empty bed dont 
bother. if you lose your 

lover comb hair go here 

or there get another (Il. 7-11) 


The narrator of this poem advocates a course of action far removed from the 
helpless isolation of Edward in “The Psychoanalysis of Edward the Dyke.” 
In advising the lesbian reader to “get another” lover, the narrator assumes the 
existence of a lesbian community in which to find one. 

The transformation of love from a purely personal, emotional experience 
to a politicized concept runs throughout The Work of a Common Woman, 
starting with “The Psychoanalysis of Edward the Dyke,” reappearing at var- 
ious points in Edward the Dyke and She Who, receiving extended treatment 
in “A Woman Is Talking to Death,” and culminating in Confrontations With 
the Devil in the Form of Love, in which Love is a character rather than an 
emotional state. More than one commentator has pointed out that Grahn’s 
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love poetry and political poetry are inseparable (e.g., Montefiore, Feminism 
and Poetry, 74; Ostriker, Stealing, 177; Rich, “Power and Danger,” 12-13). 
From a lesbian-feminist perspective, love poetry about lesbians in itself qual- 
ifies as political, particularly so if written, performed, or published in the vir- 
ulently homophobic 1960s and seventies. 

In her introduction to “A Woman Is Talking to Death,” in The Work of a 
Common Woman, Grahn explains that when she wrote the poem she was 
unaware that she “would begin a redefinition for [her]self of the subject of 
love” (112). And indeed, by figuring love as responsibility, considering as 
lovers all people she meets who are in need, Grahn explodes the boundaries 
of the conventional love lyric written to the one-and-only beloved of the 
poetic persona. By section 9 of “A Woman Is Talking to Death,” when the 
narrator states “to my lovers I bequeath / the rest of my life” (Il. 481-82), 
Grahn has established an expansive definition of “lover” that includes her 
lesbian lover, Wendy; an African American man brutalized by police, for 
whom the narrator is too afraid to be a witness because she is a lesbian; the 
lesbians in the military who “drowned” with the narrator when she was 
kicked out of the service and forced to sign “the confession of what we / had 
done together” (Il. 242-44); her junior high school classmate who became 
pregnant, whom she loved “because nothing like her trouble / would ever 
happen to me, because I hated it that she was / pregnant and unhappy and 
an outcast” (Il. 303-5); friends with whom she has been drinking at a bar; and 
a fifty-five-year-old Asian woman she happens upon, who has been beaten, 
raped, and left bleeding in the snow. Thus, in “A Woman Is Talking to 
Death,” Grahn most clearly illustrates her sense of herself, like Sappho, writ- 
ing “from the context of a women’s community . . . into the context of her 
society at large” (Highest Apple, 50). On one important level the poem is 
“about” the narrator's particularly lesbian perspective on society at large; in 
this sense the poem could be read as a poem by and for lesbians primarily. 
But Grahn’s inclusive conception of love and her focus on various forms of 
oppression—classism, sexism, racism as well as homophobia—belie such a 
simplistic reading of her lesbian-feminist politics and poetic themes. 

When Grahn intentionally takes up the topic of love in Confrontations 
with the Devil in the Form of Love, she states that she was clear before writing 
the poems that she “wanted to be accurate, provocative, full of intellect 
rather than dazzled or dreamy-eyed” (Work, 134). The poems reject the sen- 
timental language of love, except to mock it, to point out the poison in 
stereotyped, disempowering models of love. Commenting on “the quest for 
identity” in women’s poetry, critic Alicia Ostriker explains that “the twenti- 
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eth-century poet continues to live in a society which first of all discourages 
the possibility of an autonomous female identity by defining womanliness 
primarily in terms of love—selfless connubial love, ecstatic romantic love, 
nurturing maternal love” (Stealing, 60). Grahn rejects the equation of female 
with self-abnegation; the first poem in Confrontations makes clear the dis- 
empowerment and bitterness that result from buying into traditional ideas 
of romantic love (Work, 136): 


Love came along and saved me saved me 
Love came along and 

after that I did not feel like fighting for 
anything anymore after all (ll. 1-4) 


but didn't I have 
company in my nothing? (Il. 8-9) 


Ostriker sees in this “sardonic” poem a summary of “many a parallel story of 
romantic loss” in which a woman poet shows how loss of love is socially con- 
strued to equal loss of identity. Ostriker places the poem in a tradition that 
“begins to appear as far back as Maria Osgood and Emily Dickinson” (“I’m 
Nobody! Who are you?”) (Stealing, 60-61). The punch line to Grahn’s poem 
is not humorous, but devastating: 


& then one day Love left to go save someone else. 
Love ran off with all my self-esteem my sense of being 
wonderful and all my nothing. 

now I am in the hole. (Il. 12-15) 


The lilting, singsong rhythm of the poem’s first two lines, when the narrator 
is wrapped up in the fantasy of romantic love as salvation, rapidly degener- 
ates into a disjointed, arrhythmic pattern. By the end of the poem the nar- 
rator’s voice is straightforward, almost conversational, until the deadpan dec- 
laration of the last line: “now I am in the hole.” On the surface, the last line 
clearly indicates a sense of indebtedness, of having been robbed of and left 
destitute by love experienced, entrusted, and lost. 

The word /ole appears in two earlier poems in The Work of a Common 
Woman, with more pejorative connotations. In the first poem of the book, 
Grahn writes, “I’m not a girl / I'm a hatchet / I’m not a hole / ’'m a whole 
mountain” (Il. 1-4, Work, 25). Grahn counters the psychoanalytic interpreta- 
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tion of woman as lack and the derogatory sexual reducing of woman to 
“hole” with a pun on the word, turning perceived lack into awesome pres- 
ence: “a whole mountain.” The word /ole appears five times in “The enemies 
of She Who call her various names” ( Work, 84-85), the first half of which is 
an example of how men use derogatory language to stereotype and oppress 
women, for example, “a hole a slut a cunt a slit a cut / a slash a hole a slit a 
piece / of shit, a piece of shit, a piece of shit” (Il. 13-15). Similar to the call 
and response structure of “I’m not a girl,” the second half of “The enemies 
of She Who” shows how the mythical everywoman, “She Who bears it,” just 
as she has borne the labor of childbirth: 


all over the world 

the waters are breaking everywhere 
everywhere the waters are breaking 
the labor of She Who carries and bears 
and raises and rears is the first labor, 
there is no other first labor. (Il. 23-28) 


In Confrontations, Grahn’s narrator rescues herself, and by implication all 
women willing to give up on the dead end of romantic love, from the “hole” 
by interrogating and redefining love. In Grahn’s words, “Love is being 
named, personified, and confronted with the limitations that have been 
placed on her, is being asked to become more, much much more. . . . She is 
being asked to transform her functions now, to include protection, provision 
and power, and to be out in the world with us, as our partner” (Highest Apple, 
121). By the opening of the fifth poem in the collection, “Love came along 
and saved / no one” (Il. 1-2, Work, 145). The enjambment of the lines raises 
traditional expectations, set up in part by the first poem, only to dash them 
in the second line. (The enjambment works as a sort of ironic pun through 
poetics; it was the Romantic poets who revived the use of enjambment after 
it “fell into disrepute” among the neoclassical British poets of the eighteenth 
century [Preminger, Princeton, 241].) The fourth from last poem in the col- 
lection echoes the utter antiromanticism expressed in “If you lose your lover” 
(from Edward the Dyke), this time without naming “love” at all ( Work, 154): 


I only have one reason for living 
and that’s you 
And if I didn’t have you as a 
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reason for living, 
I would think of something else. 


By the last poem of Confrontations (Work, 157-58), Grahn invokes her 
own responsibility in remaking love, by personifying herself in the same 
manner in which she has personified Love: 


My name is Judith, meaning 

She Who Is Praised 

I do not want to be called praised 

I want to be called the Power of Love. (Il. 1-4) 


In the second stanza, Grahn posits love as protection, rebirth, and provision, 
and asks “why,” if she cannot provide those three necessities, “would you call 
my name Love?” (I. 13). In the final stanza, the first- and second-person sin- 
gular give way to the first-person plural, as the responsibility to transform 
love is transferred to Grahn’s predominantly lesbian-feminist community of 
readers: 


not until we have ground we call our own 
to stand on 

& weapons of our own in hand 

& some kind of friends around us 

will anyone ever call our name Love, 

& then when we do we will all call ourselves 
grand, muscley names: 

the Protection of Love 

the Provision of Love & the 

Power of Love. (Il. 28-37) 


Not until the lesbian-feminist revolution has been engaged and realized “will 
anyone ever call our name Love,” and, by then, the revolution will have trans- 
formed the disempowering meaning of love into something “grand, muscley.” 
After the climactic three-part naming of Love, Grahn ends the poem with a 
sobering denouement, which can be read as a subtle provocation: 


until then, my sweethearts, 
let us speak simply of 
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romance, which is so much 
easier and so much less 
than any of us deserve. (Il. 38-42) 


Grahn, of course, rarely speaks “simply of romance,” except to mock it, to 
criticize its hold on women. Throughout Confrontations, she speaks com- 
plexly of romance, contrasting it to her political vision of love as active 
responsibility. 

Contrary to Grahn’s observation that she first began to redefine love in “A 
Woman Is Talking to Death,” love and romance appear as subjects of her 
poems as early as the mid 1960s. Perhaps less self-consciously than in Con- 
frontations, Grahn interrogates the role of love in women’s lives in a variety 
of short poems, in addition to the better known, and longer, “The Psycho- 
analysis of Edward the Dyke,” “A Woman Is Talking to Death,” and Con- 
frontations with the Devil in the Form of Love. \n the shorter poems, Grahn 
often explores love and romance in relation to perceptions of women’s 
beauty. As in all else, Grahn has the capacity to be humorous when 
approaching “the problem for a lesbian feminist of writing about women’s 
beauty without fetishizing it” (Montefiore, Feminism and Poetry, 83). 

“I have come to claim,” usually referred to as the “Marilyn Monroe 
Poem,” is a ghoulishly humorous poem from Edward the Dyke ( Work, 31-32). 
The narrator, literally, has “come to claim / Marilyn Monroe's body / for the 
sake of my own. / dig it up, hand it over, cram it in this paper sack” (Il. 1-5). 
The narrator attracts the attention of reporters, who “are furious” but also 
want to know “what / am I doing for lunch?” (Il. 21, 24-25). Like Marilyn 
Monroe, the narrator is another woman the male reporters want to have “a 
crack at” (I. 41). The narrator draws them in, using their own prurient inter- 
est against them: 


Now I shall take them my paper sack 

and we shall act out a poem together: 

“How would you like to see Marilyn Monroe, 

in action, smiling, and without her clothes?” 

We shall wait long enough to see them make familiar faces 
and then I shall beat them with your skull. 

hubba. hubba. hubba. hubba. hubba. (Il. 47-53) 


Through her narrator’s action, Grahn fantasizes poetic justice for the media 
that helped to destroy Marilyn Monroe and for all the women they objectify 
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and influence, including “eight young women in New York City / who mur- 
dered themselves for being pretty / by the same method as you, the very / 


next day, after you!” (Il. 14-17). The internal rhymes “sack,” “act,” and 


” 


“action,” reinforced by the & and hard c sounds of “clothes,” “make,” and 
“skull,” anticipate the crack of beating the men senseless, reported in the 
familiar, lascivious nonsense phrase “hubba hubba.” Rich explains, “Marilyn 
Monroe's body, in death, becomes a weapon[,] her bone a bludgeon to beat 
the voyeurs, the fetishists, the poets and journalists vampirizing off the 
‘dumb-blonde’ of the centerfolds” (“Power and Danger,” 14). 

The narrator is angry not only with the reporters, not only with men, but 
also with the women who play up to them. After the first two stanzas the poem 
is addressed directly to Marilyn; the narrator repeatedly adjures her to “be 
serious.” Had Marilyn been able—or been allowed—to be serious, the poem 
implies, she might have been taken seriously, as the narrator wishes to be: 


Long ago you wanted to write poems; 

Be serious, Marilyn 

I am going to take you in this paper sack 
around the world, and 

write on it:—the poems of Marilyn Monroe— 
Dedicated to all princes, 

the male poets who were so sorry to see you go, 
before they had a crack at you. (Il. 34-41) 


The narrator’s ambivalence shows in lines 1-3 of this stanza. Read alone, line 
2 is a repeat of the demand that Marilyn “be serious,” but the first eight lines 
of the stanza make one complete sentence. As parts of the same sentence, 
lines 1 and 2 become related statements, with the semicolon connecting two 
similar ideas: “Long ago you wanted to write poems,” that is, to “Be serious, 
Marilyn.” Lines 2 and 3 follow up by indicating that the narrator, who is a 
poet, is “going to take” Marilyn seriously, unlike “the male poets” who were 
only interested in Marilyn sexually. 

After the last hubba hubbas, Grahn ends the poem by reflecting its begin- 
ning. In the opening three lines the narrator had declared, “I have come to 
claim / Marilyn Monroe’s body / for the sake of my own.” In the end, fan- 
tastically having vanquished the forces of objectification, the narrator 
implores, “Marilyn, be serious / Today I have come to claim your body for 
my own. (Il. 54-55). By the last line, the narrator is not only laying claim to 
the idea of Marilyn Monroe’s body, she is identifying with the pain and the 
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power of it. The action is no longer taken “for the sake of” the narrator; at 
the end Marilyn Monroe's body is taken for—that is, understood as—the 
narrator's own, not in the sense of ownership, but of identification. Grahn 
explained in an interview in 1983 that the identification is related to class as 
well as gender: “When I think of [Marilyn Monroe], I get a terrible chill 
because I know that she came from a poor background and worked her way 
all the way up to being a suicide, and I don’t want that to happen to any of 
us ever again” (Felstiner, “Judy Grahn,” too). If Marilyn Monroe’s objecti- 
fied female beauty helped to subjugate women, the power of her dead body, 
stripped to the bare bones, can empower. A woman willing to take Marilyn 
(and herself) seriously can use her tragedy to understand how women are 
pitted against one another in a misogynist culture. 

Rich sees the theme of “The Marilyn Monroe Poem” recurring in Grahn’s 
work: “Over and over Grahn calls up the living woman against the manufac- 
tured one, the man-made creation of centuries of male art and literature” 
(“Power and Danger,” 14). In several poems Grahn specifically reclaims the 
stereotyped “dumb blonde,” who has become the butt of her own strand of 
derogatory “jokes.”” In addition to a poem about the famous blonde Marilyn 
Monroe, Grahn places “dumb blonde” in the list of “various names” in “The 


9 « 


enemies of She Who call her various names”: “dove - cow - pig - chick - cat - 
kitten - bird / dog - dish/ a dumb blonde” (Il. 6-7, Work, 84). “Blonde” shows 
up in the erotic poem “fortunately the skins” ( Work, 53) and the parable “The 
most blonde woman in the world,” in which Grahn rejects the equation of 
whiteness (blondeness) with beauty. The protagonist of the poem “threw off 
her skin / her hair, threw off her hair, declaring / “Whosoever chooses to love 
me / chooses to love a bald woman / with bleeding pores” (Il. 2-6, Work, 93). 
After her transformation, “her lovers” are “small hard-bodied spiders” (Il. 
7-8), traditionally female weavers of destiny, fate, and time. “Hard-bodied” 
both connotes an insect difficult to crush and foreshadows the “grand, mus- 
cley names” for love in the language of the later poem “My name is Judith’; 
the spider-lovers protect, provide for, and empower the most blonde woman. 
“They spun her blood into long strands’ (1. 11), replacing the strands of blonde 
hair, interacting with her, keeping her from bleeding to death. “‘Now’, she 
said, ‘Now I am expertly loved, / and now I am beautiful’” (II. 14-15). 

Other parables that feature animals wittily skewer patriarchy, represented 
as a large and powerful but relatively stupid beast. In “The Elephant Poem” 
( Work, 33-35) and “The many minnows” ( Work, 86) small, individually pow- 
erless beings band together to defeat large, oppressive animals. In the first, the 


result is “ELEPHANT TURNED UPSIDE DOWN / by a fly / a million 
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flies” (Il. 45-47) up its phallic trunk, which Grahn compares to a weapon used 
in the (Vietnamese?) jungle (“56 millimeter trunk” [I. 2], “million millimeter 
trunk” [l. 12]). In the second, forty-seven minnows trick the “greedybeak” 
who has eaten up all the other “many minnows” into diving “straight into the 
water, in a rage. The 47 / remaining many minnows promptly ate him up / 
and turned him into many more many minnows” (ll. 15-17). The little peo- 
ple (animals) win, and the big bad guy loses, taken down with humor and 
ingenuity. 

Grahn’s variegated uses of humor all serve the purpose of upending stereo- 
types, the goal announced in the opening poem of The Work of a Common 
Woman, which turns on puns and unexpected, even startling oppositions. 


I'm not a girl 
I’m a hatchet 
Tm nota hole 
I’m a whole mountain 
I’m not a fool 
I’m a survivor 
I'm not a pearl 
I’m the Atlantic Ocean 
I'm not a good lay 
I’m a straight razor 
look at me as if you had never seen a woman before 
I have red, red hands and much bitterness (Work, 25) 


Like many of Grahn’s poems, this one mainly foregoes “masculine” end 
rhyme for internal rhyme, sight rhyme, repetition, and assonance. The 
sound of soft /’s, rs, and o’s accumulates—girl, hole, fool, pearl, good, 
look—with the seesaw rhythm of the first ten lines and is broken with the 
last two long lines, in which the narrator issues a command for respect. 


Dykes, Queers, and Other Common Women: Repossessing the 
Language of Oppression 


Punning double entendre is at the heart of Grahn’s redefinition of the word 
dyke in “lam the wall at the lip of the water” ( Work, 98). The eight-line poem 
includes three of the seven appearances of the word dyke in The Work of a 


Common Woman: 
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I am the wall at the lip of the water 

I am the rock that refused to be battered 

I am the dyke in the matter, the other 

I am the wall with the womanly swagger 

I am the dragon, the dangerous dagger 

I am the bulldyke, the bulldagger 

and I have been many a wicked grandmother 


and I shall be many a wicked daughter. 


In her later works Another Mother Tongue (1984) and The Queen of Swords 
(1986), Grahn devotes considerable time and space to the word dyke. She 
explains in The Highest Apple that 


the effort of establishing and re-confirming self-definition in the voices of 
the contemporary Lesbian poets, has included reclaiming words with 
loaded, stereotypic content such as, Lesbian, dyke, whore, cunt, mother, 
daughter, birthing and the like—and extending as a matter of the course 
of our lives into the other groups to which we also variously belong: Black, 
feminist, working class, Jewish, fat, Indian, alcoholic, intellectual, literary, 


leftist, mystic, revolutionary, and immigrant American. (70-71) 


In “A History of Lesbianism” ( Work, 54-55), Grahn acknowledges both the 
importance of naming and the lesbian community’s ambivalence toward 
adopting “loaded” words: “The women-loving-women / in America were 
called dykes / and some liked it / and some did not” (Il. 22-25). 

Long before Queer Nation and (as a result) queer theory reclaimed the 
word queer from the homophobes—and certainly before lesbian feminism 
was willing to embrace the cosexual implications of the term—Grahn boldly 
tried it out in two of her poems. In “A Woman Is Talking to Death,” the 
word queer for the most part retains its derogatory connotation. After the 
narrator has witnessed an accident in which a black man inadvertently killed 
a white man, she promises to testify on his behalf “—later” (1. 83). But later 


that same week I looked into the mirror 

and nobody was there to testify; 

how clear, an unemployed queer woman 
makes no witness at all, 

nobody at all was there for 

those two questions: what does 

she do, and who is she married to? (ll. 114-20) 
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In accepting society's homophobic equation of “an unemployed queer 
woman’ with “nobody,” the narrator backs off from the image of love as lib- 
eration and strength presented in the poem’s refrain, first voiced in lines 2 and 
3 of the poem: “my lovers teeth are white geese flying above me / my lovers 
muscles are rope ladders under my hands.” After the stanza in which she 
names herself “queer,” the narrator modifies the refrain to read, “our lovers 
teeth are white geese flying / above us, but we ourselves are / easily squished” 
(Il. 123-25), just like the young man killed in the car accident. The meaning 
of “lovers” as a possessive in the refrain is ambiguous; it can modify the teeth 
and muscles of “our” lovers, or it can modify “our” teeth and muscles, with 
ourselves understood as lovers. In this second sense, the narrator suggests that 
her strong, liberated image of herself is separate from the oppressed, “queer” 
reality in which sexism and homophobia compel her to leave her “lover,” the 
driver, to suffer at the hands of racist policemen: “our lovers teeth are white 
geese flying / above us, but we ourselves are / easily squished.” By the end of 
the poem, no longer using the word queer to describe herself, the narrator 
owns the refrain as matching her sense of herself, a woman who taunts death, 
which takes the form of repressive patriarchy. 

In keeping with the poem’s indictment of a destructive society, Grahn’s 
employment of the word queer is not without irony. She clearly criticizes the 
homophobic, classist, and sexist judicial system that would fail to listen to 
the narrator’s testimony, even as the narrator regrets her failure to use her 
white-skin privilege to help the black motorist. Grahn’s ironic use of homo- 
phobic terms is equally apparent later in the poem when the narrator, hap- 
pening upon a woman who has been beaten and raped by a taxi driver, calls 
herself a “pervert”: 


Iam a pervert, therefore I’ve learned 
to keep my hands to myself in public 
but I was so drunk that night, 

I actually did something loving 

I took her in my arms, this woman, 
until she could breathe right, and 
my friends who are perverts too 

they touched her too 

we all touched her. (ll. 429-37) 


In “Carol and” (Work, 96-97), the word queer appears as part of a lilting, 
childlike rhyme, in the context of a positive portrait, lacking the immobiliz- 
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ing force it has in “A Woman Is Talking to Death.” In The Common Woman 
(1969) Carol is the only lesbian of the seven women portrayed, and she is in 
the closet; in “Carol and” (1971-72), however, the character is free to behave 
however she chooses. The opening quatrain of “IV. Carol, in the park, chew- 
ing on straws” from The Common Woman (Work, 67) is, in Grahn’s explana- 
tion, “an external mocking voice, suggesting opposition” (Grahn, “Red,” 
554)—but it can also be read as the internalized voice of a fearful, closeted 
lesbian: 


She has taken a woman lover 
whatever shall we do 

she has taken a woman lover 
how lucky it wasnt you (Il. 1-4) 


Carol dreams of taking flight, 


And all the day through she smiles and lies 

and grits her teeth and pretends to be shy, 

or weak, or busy. Then she goes home 

and pounds her own nails, makes her own 

bets, and fixes her own car, with her friend. (Il. s—9) 


In the later poem, “Carol and,” Grahn portrays the butch, working-class les- 
bian—either at home (as her Common Woman poem implies) or after she has 
come out. Outside the context of the intertextual reading, “Carol and” 
stands as an openly lesbian poem, presumably about a woman living an 
openly lesbian life: 


Carol and 

her crescent wrench 
work bench 
wooden fence 


wide stance (Il. 1-5) 


Carol is another 

queer chickadee 

like me, but Carol does 
everything 

better 

if you let her. (Il. 48-54) 
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Closeted in the 1969 poem, Carol does not appear to be “shy” about her sex- 
uality in She Who, published once lesbian feminism and gay liberation were 
gathering steam in the early 1970s. 

The word Grahn is most widely associated with retooling is common—a 
term whose later association with the most homogenizing aspects of white, 
middle-class cultural feminism robbed it of the complex, elastic use Grahn 
had intended for it. The Common Woman poems are a series of seven por- 
traits of individual working women that confront “the emotional and social 
connotations” of the word common as applied to women (Grahn, “Red,” 
557). In her essay, “Red and Black with Fish in the Middle (A Discussion of 
Political Decisions Involved in the Common Woman Poems),” Grahn refers 
to “common” as one of “the magic words,” like “puns, slips of the tongue, 
words which increase their power because they mean more than one thing.” 


In status or class usage, to call a woman “common?” is to insult her moral- 
ity—more than meaning dull, boring, everyday, as in “common house- 
wife,” the name also means /acking taste, having no special class or status, 
nothing singular; and furtherly, more importantly, it means belonging to 
just anybody, especially sexually, of being a “common slut” or whore, of 
being common (sexual) property. (557) 


Looking further than common usage, as it were, Grahn finds empowering 
definitions on which to draw. 


Common (sexual) property . . . is a reference to the former freedom of 
Celtic women to have many lovers, a freedom now treated derogatorily as 
in “any man could have her.” For common refers to the old matriarchal 
custom of holdings belonging to an entire community, of common herds, 
common goods, land held in common. (This was through the female 
line.) Common Law is customary law, and common-law marriage is out- 
side the instituted patriarchal legal system, and is older. The Commons are 
grounds belonging to the public, and the House of Commons in English 
Parliament refers to representatives from “the people,” rather than from 
the aristocratic class . . . and in addition to all these meanings, the word 
also means ordinary and everyday. (Grahn, “Red,” 557-58) 


She concludes, “It is a natural poetic word” (558). 
Various critics have glossed over the multiple meanings of the term; for 
example, one states simply that “The Common in the title refers to working- 
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class writing” (Kinney, Review, 108). Rich writes that “The ‘Common 
Woman’ is far more than a class description. What is ‘common’ in and to 
women is the intersection of oppression and strength, damage and beauty. 
... The ‘common woman is in fact the embodiment of the extraordinary 
will-to-survive in millions of women” (“Power and Danger,” 17-18). Rich 
echoes Inez Martinez, who writes that Grahn’s “deft manipulations of sound 
emphasize specific questions that Grahn raises”: What is it to be a woman? 
To be a dyke? To live in a society sterilized by male supremacy? To be a dyke 
in that sterile society blessed with biological life and faced with biological 
death? (“Poetry,” 49). Both Martinez and Rich deny the poems’ working- 
class specificity in order to expand their applicability; the poems, on the 
other hand, maintain Grahn’s working-class sensibility even as they address 
a variety of subjects. Grahn reports in her introduction to The Common 
Woman that the impetus for the poems “was completely practical: I wanted, 
in 1969, to read something which described regular, everyday women with- 
out making us look either superhuman or pathetic” (Work, 60). 

While The Common Woman poems are not only about class, they are, nev- 
ertheless, always about class. The series opens with “I. Helen, at 9 am, at 
noon, at 5:15” (Work, 61), about an ambitious woman in “trim suits and spike 
heels” (1. 6) who “constantly conspires” (1. 18) against both men and women 
in order to attain an empty “success” (1. 11) as a despised “boss” (1. 28). So that 
she might achieve and maintain her managerial-class status in the workplace, 
Helen has tried “to make it / in a male form, she’s become as / stiff as possi- 
ble” (Il. 3-5). Grahn plays on the meaning of “stiff” as in erect penis (“a male 
form’) and as in corpse. Helen thinks the rigidity is worthwhile, although 
“somewhere underneath she / misses love and trust, but she feels / that spite 
and malice are the / prices of success” (Il. 8-11). Helen ultimately sacrifices 
her sense of self (she goes “mad,” |. 27) in her attempt to succeed in a mid- 
dle-class world that discriminates against women. Her class status and her 
gender role are inextricably linked; in a socialist-feminist sense, Helen’s 
gender is the class status that is at the root of her oppression. Other com- 
mon women in Grahn’s poetic sequence are recognizably working class, like 
Ella (Work, 63)—“a copperheaded waitress” (1. 1) or Vera (Work, 73)—with 
her 


28 dollars a week and the bastard boss 

you never let yourself hate; 

and the work, all the work you did at home 
where you never got paid (Il. 6-9) 
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Each of the common women takes some action that ensures her survival 
but always involves paying a heavy price. Helen, whose name evokes the 
mythical beauty of Helen of Troy, transforms herself to survive in a dog-eat- 
dog working world and in the end becomes a common woman who “is as 
common / as the common crow’ (Il. 30-31). Grahn relates the crow—“some- 
thing black and purple and metallic looking and thievering” (Grahn, “Red,” 
552)—to the first three lines of the poem: “Her ambition is to be more shiny 
/ and metallic, black and purple as / a thief at midday”; the crow tradition- 
ally is associated with evil and death, and sometimes with the symbolically 
male sun.? Ella pays the price for defending herself from harassment and her 
child from abuse: 


... Once, 

she shot a lover who misused her child. 

Before she got out of jail, the courts had pounced 
and given the child away. Like some isolated lake, 
her flat blue eyes take care of their own stark 
bottoms. Her hands are nervous, curled, ready 

to scrape. 

The common woman is as common 

as a rattlesnake. (Il. 15-23) 


Carol hides her sexual identity, and as a result, 


She walks around all day 

quietly, but underneath it 

she’s electric; 

angry energy inside a passive form. 
The common woman is as common 
as a thunderstorm. (Il. 24-29) 


The final, pivotal poem in the series, “VII. Vera, from my childhood,” is 
modeled on Grahn’s mother (Felstiner, “Judy Grahn,” 95). With “Vera,” 
Grahn shifts from portraying individual lives to “Solemnly swearing” to 
work with other women for change—so that common women will no longer 
have to work without recognition and end up like Vera, who has “somehow 
gotten to be a pale old woman” (1. 2). 


For all the world we didn’t know we held in common 


all along 
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the common woman is as common as the best of bread 
and will rise 

and will become strong—I swear it to you 

I swear it to you on my own head 

I swear it to you on my common 

woman's 


head (Il. 24-32) 


Like the oath that closes “Vera” and thus T4e Common Woman, the ending 
of “A Woman Is Talking to Death” “prophesies the emergence of a new col- 
lectivity of women” (Backus, “Grahn and the Lesbian Invocational,” 835). 
Reading the endings of the two poems intertextually, it becomes apparent 
that when the common woman “will rise / and will become strong,” then 
death “shall be poor.” Both visions rest on a community of individual 
women who have transformed themselves personally and are rising up 
together to transform society. 

In The Highest Apple, Grahn describes how “common women” developed 
a “community” of women in the early 1970s: 


At that time the vision of commonality was solidifying. . .. We were busy 
establishing a base of female controlled institutions that would begin to 
answer to the expressed needs of all kinds of women. Women were dra- 
matically shifting the focus of their lives, entering the work force, chang- 
ing their family structures, bonding with different kinds of lovers than 
they had ever imagined for themselves, launching careers and starting 
businesses. Commonality gave way to community, the attempt to con- 


cretize the bonding of women into a group identity. (74-75) 


As Melanie Kaye/Kantrowitz observes, Grahn’s reclamation of the word 
“common... continues to echo through our [lesbian] literature; Rich’s dream 
of a common language; myself, ‘are we ready to name / with a common 
tongue?” (Kaye/Kantrowitz, “Culture Making,” 29). Having survived 
robustly, the reclaimed term common has become a player in the essential- 
ist/constructionist debate. Donna Haraway writes in her postmodernist “A 
Manifesto for Cyborgs” that “the feminist dream of a common language, like 
all dreams for a perfectly true language, of a perfectly faithful naming of expe- 
rience, is a totalizing and imperialist one” (215). In “Cultural Feminism Ver- 
sus Post-Structuralism: The Identity Crisis in Feminist Theory,” Linda Alcoff 
begins by blasting cultural feminism, which she defines as “the ideology of a 
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female nature or female essence reappropriated by feminists themselves in an 
effort to revalidate undervalued female attributes” (413). Alcoff gives as her 
only examples early writings by the separatist theologian/philosopher Mary 
Daly and by Adrienne Rich, whose title Te Dream of a Common Language is 
among the most prominent lesbian-feminist uses of the word common. Alcoft 
later points out, however, that “one does not have to be influenced by French 
post-structuralism to disagree with essentialism” (413). 

Grahn attempts to walk the dividing line in the essentialist/construction- 
ist debate. She commented in 1987 that her book Another Mother Tongue, 
which traces the folklore and speculates about the origins of North Ameri- 
can lesbian and gay cultures, “has become the basis for a new philosophical 
stance in gay men’s culture, which they call essentialism, to argue against the 
sociological/socialist view that ‘gayness’ was only invented in this century 
and is the product of our particular industrial culture” (Constantine and 
Scott, “Belles Lettres,” 7). Grahn calls the opposition to essentialism “the 
sociological/socialist view” rather than “social constructionism.” This is per- 
haps a slip of the tongue or a mistake in the transcription of the interview. 
Whereas Grahn—or those gay men to whom she refers—may be making a 
point about homosexuality as a form of alienation under industrial capital- 
ism, she does not elaborate; socialist as an oppositional term to essentialist is 
unusual enough to suggest that Grahn’s use of the term is accidental, if 
provocative. In any case, it is a nomenclature clearly outside the academic 
essentialism/social constructionism debate. Further, Grahn says that essen- 
tialism is what “they call” the position for which they use her work. Were she 
to take part in the debate, Grahn would argue her position from the per- 
spective of history and her belief in the folklore she writes about in Another 
Mother Tongue: “Actually, | don’t think the two views are mutually exclusive. 
Certain elements of gay culture are very 20th century, but we're so much 
older than that it’s absurd to imagine that all of this is brand new” (Con- 
stantine and Scott, “Belles Lettres,” 7).!° 

Elsewhere Grahn engages directly with terms that are central to more 
recent literary criticism: margin, center, and difference. The relevance to both 
poststructuralist theory and Grahn’s poetry merits quoting at length: 


If the world were shaped like a plate, “exile,” “marginal” and “difference” 
would be words accurately descriptive of life at the edge of a single uni- 
verse. . .. Our social groups, countries and plant and creature groupings 
are globe shaped, and interactive; the walls can intermingle without losing 
their integrity. Reality continually folds in and out of itself, with as many 
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“worlds” as we have the ability and judgment to perceive, each with its 
own center. 

In a many-centered multiverse, exiles from one place are first class cit- 
izens of another, margins of one “globe” are centers of another, “marginal- 
ity” itself becomes a ribbon of road, of continual and vital interaction 
shaping and reshaping whatever lies within borders, and “difference” is so 
essentially common (and Self-centered) that it is duplication that is the 
oddity. It is a matter of perspective, of metaphor: to seek not what is “uni- 
versal,” rather to seek what has commonality, what overlaps with others 
without losing its own center. (Grahn, Really, 145) 


Grahn’s insistence in The Highest Apple that by “common” she does not 
mean “universal” is clearly an answer to accusations of essentialism that had 
been leveled against lesbian feminism by the mid eighties. 


Universal, “one-world” implies everyone having to fit into one standard 
(and of course that one, that “uni,” is going to turn out to be a white, male, 
heterosexual, young, educated, middle class, etc. model). . . . Common 
means many-centered, many overlapping islands of groups each of which 
maintains its own center and each of which is central to society for what 
it gives to society. (Grahn, Highest Apple, 74) 


Grahn compares her sense of commonality, particularly the “international 
connection present in the ‘She Who series” to Audre Lorde’s work, in which 
international, cross-cultural elements are “vividly apparent.” “Commonal- 
ity,” as Grahn applies the term to women, “means we get to belong to a num- 
ber of overlapping groups, not just one.” She points to the term “ ‘common 
differences’: defining and retaining racial and ethnic identities without los- 
ing either our affinity as women and or as Lesbians.” While acknowledging 
and honoring the diversity of lesbian poets and of women in general, Grahn 
maintains the importance of “a common structure” to lesbian feminism and 
the women’s movement (Highest Apple, 76-78). 

In 1981 Grahn wrote that she “sought nothing universal to mankind in 
writing” Ze Common Woman poems. “In fact, in order to make certain they 
were really there in the flesh, I avoided all thoughts of ‘universality,’ ‘the 
masses,’ ‘the common people’ or ‘mankind.’” On the other hand, she con- 
fesses to writing “deliberate pro-woman propaganda” 


so as to bypass the built-in patriarchal hatred of, condescension toward, 


deliberate ignorance toward: 1. the details of women’s lives; 2. especially of 
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“workingclass,” everyday women; 3. more especially women of color; 4. 
most especially of lesbians; 5. always of women who fought back, had abor- 
tions, did not love their bosses, and desired to change their lives. (“Red,” 
547) 


Numbers 3 and 4 are problematic: although Grahn addresses racism directly 
in “A Woman Is Talking to Death,” none of The Common Woman poems is 
clearly about a woman of color; only one is about a lesbian. Although none 
of the poems makes claims to universality, readers would tend to assume 
that the characters are white, in the absence of information pertaining to 
race or ethnicity—because the poems exist in the context of a white-domi- 
nated society, and because Grahn herself is white. Grahn’s lesbianism could 
lead a reader to guess that individual “common women’ are lesbians, but the 
specific indication of one character's lesbianism implies that the others are 
heterosexual, where their heterosexuality is not otherwise clearly indicated. 
Any of the common women could be a lesbian and could be a woman of 
color, but with the exclusion of specific information about race and sex- 
uality (cf. Spelman, Jnessential Woman), they do not “especially” appear to 
be so. 

“What Is a Lesbian?” and what constitutes lesbian literature have been 
burning questions for lesbian studies and politics since the early days of les- 
bian feminism. Grahn wrote, performed, and published some of the first 
poetry within the context of the movement to attempt to provide answers. 
In so doing, she presented a complex picture of lesbians, opposed to the 
monodimensional (and pathological) portrait of “The Lesbian” that had 
been invented by psychiatry and sexology and that reigned supreme until the 
1970s, and in contrast to the “politically correct” stereotype of the lesbian 
feminist purveyed by some vocal queer theorists. Grahn reached into the 
ancient and mythological past for images useful in constructing community 
and identity, even as her work intervenes in and reflects on current pressing 
topics. At the same time, Grahn’s early work exhibits a certain prescience. 
Her humor resembles the wit that marks the best of queer theory and 
activism. Likewise, her playfulness, especially with language, shares an affin- 
ity with the “free play” of the postmodern. The wide scope and pointed crit- 
icism of her “love poetry” presages the later interrogation of the “heteronor- 
mative” romance narrative, as poems from “Edward the Dyke” to “the most 
blonde woman” challenge gender norms. Sometimes appearing essentialist, 
elsewhere clearly foundational to a constructionist project, Grahn’s work 
resists easy categorization in either camp. And, finally, her reclamation of 
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derogatory terms, especially dyke, but also queer, points the way for a large- 
scale “queer” self-naming some twenty years later. 

Grahn’s poetry addresses intersections of gender, sexuality, class, and race, 
a project that many today believe was not engaged at all until the 1980s or 
even nineties. Still, Grahn’s primary contribution to the diversity of lesbian 
feminism is her persistent exploration of working-class women’s lives. 
Although in the 1980s she wrote and spoke many times of the racial and eth- 
nic diversity of early lesbian feminism, it fell to her colleague and friend, the 
African American poet Pat Parker, to illustrate how lesbian feminism in the 
early 1970s dealt with issues of race in the context of an analysis based most 
notably on gender and sexuality. 


